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From the New York Spectator. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SCIENCE. 


Extracts from the Address delivered by M. F. 
Maory, at the annual meeting of the New 
York Geographical and Statistical Society, on 
the evening of the 16th of Third month, 


(Continued from page 258.) 


There has been set on foot during the last year, 
another move by the United States, which, in the 
judgment of many, is calculated to have import- 
ant and wholesome bearings upon the physical 
geography of the world. I allude to the Maritime 
Conference at Brussels, which was held by invi- 
tation of this government, and in which were re- 
presented, in the persons of twelve delegates, the 
principal maritime powers. 

The labour of those twelve men, as they sat in 
conference around the table at Brussels, had for 
their object, to convert every well-appointed ship 
as she sails across the ocean, into a floating ob- 
servatory, and to unite the whole sea-faring world 
into one general system of physical research, and 
thus an attempt, a well-directed attempt, has been 
made to bring the sea regularly within the do- 
mains of philosophical research. But the atmos- 
phere embraces the land as well as the sea. It 
is a whole, and as such, its agencies, its pheno- 
mena and its laws ought to be studied. And why 
should not the same concert of action and uni- 
formity of observation, which Holland and Den. 
mark, and Spain and Portugal, Sweden, Russia, 
Norway, Belgium, Prussia, England, and the 
United States have agreed, at the recommendation | 
of the Brussels Conference, to extend to the sea 
—why should not the same uniformity and con- 
cert be extended also to the land? 

It is now proposed to convoke in Brussels a 
general Meteorological Congress, which shall 
consist of one or more delegates from every Chris- 
tian nation, and that it shall be the duty of this 
assemblage to devise a plan of meteorological re- 
search, which, including both sea and land, may 
become universal, Quetelet and Kreil, Hanstein, 


bine, James, and Jansen, and Beechey, with a 
host of others, have expressed themselves in favour 
of it. But for it tocommend itself to the favour- 
able consideration of this Society and to its active 
Support, it is only necessary to say that the 
Proposition is one which promises many highly 
important and useful results, Nor does it call 
either upon the government or individuals fur any 





heavy expenditure. 
Coveries to which the investigations made by the 


aviraa 


Navy, touching the phenomena of the sea have 
given rise, a new department of science has been 
added to the stores of human knowledge. Per- 
haps the expression is too strong; therefore, I 
will say, the corner-stone for a new department of 
science has been laid, and | quote Humboldt for 
authority. 

According to that great and wise man, a new 
branch of science has recently sprung up on this 
side of the water. It is styled Physical Geogra- 
phy of the Sea, and to the American Navy he 
ascribes the honour of originating it. As some 
of the first fruits of it, | have the pleasure of ex- 
hibiting to you two plates, one showing the shape 
of the basin which holds the waters of the Atlan- 
tic. This delineation is to the solid part of the 
earth’s crust, which is under the water, what a 
map of the country is to its mountain ranges and 
other contrasts on the same solid crust above the 
sea level. ‘The other is a vertical section from 
one side of the Atlantic to the other, ‘These two 
delineations are the results of deep-sea soundings 
made by officers of the navy. ‘These soundings 
were at first unsatisfactory, because the plan upon 
which they were conducted, never contemplated 
bringing up the plummet; indeed, to bring it up 
from great depths was considered impracticable ; 
therefore, there was an uncertainty about them— 
there was a feeling in the public mind of vague- 
ness with regard to their results. How do you 
know that the plummet has reached the bottom? 
Let us have specimens—was the cry. 

In this stage of the undertaking, a clever young 
officer, passed midshipman J. M. Brooke, who 
was at the time serving with me at the observa- 
tory, came to my relief, and supplied by his in- 
genuity the very desideratum which was so much 
wanted, He arranged a deep-sea sounding appa- 
ratus, so that when the plummet struck the bot- 
tom, the plummet would become detached from 
the line, leaving attached to it a small iron bolt, 
which would bring up specimens from the bottom. 
Last Summer and Fall Lieut. Berryman, of the 
Dolphin, gave this apparatus a fair trial, and 
brought up with it specimens from the bottom at 
the depth of 12,000 feet. Samples of these spe- 
cimens were sent to Professor Bailey, of West 
Point, for examination under his microscope. He 
kindly undertook the study of them, and as his 
letter, reporting the result, is short, perhaps you 
will permit me to read it:— 

“ West Point, November 29th, 1853. 

‘“‘My Dear Sir,—I am greatly obliged to you 
for the deep soundings you sent me last week, and 
[ have looked at them with great interest. They 
are exactly what I wanted to get hold of—the bot- 


the depths where these shells are found, but I ra- 
ther think that they inhabit the waters near the 
surface ; and when they die their shells settle to 
the botiom. With reference to this point, I shall 
be very glad to examine ~bottles of water from 
various depths, which were brought home by 
the Dolphin, and any similar materials, either 
* bottom,’ or water from other localities. I shall 
\study them carefully. * * The results al- 
ready obtained, are of very great interest, and 
|have many important bearings on geology and 
|zoology. * * 

*] hope you will induce as many as possible, 
| to collect soundings with Brooke’s lead in all parts 
of the world, so that we can map out the animal- 
culi as you have the whales. Get your whalers 
| also to collect mud from pancake ice, &c., in the 
|polar regions—this is always full of interesting 
| microscopic forms.” 

Truly, these results are suggestive ; they. seem 
|to form but a slender clue, indeed—do these little 
| mites of shells, by which the chambers of the 
| deep are to be threaded, and mysteries of the ocean 
revealed ; yet, in right hands and to right minds, 
they are sure guides to both light and knowledge. 
| The first noticeable thing the microscope gives 
| of these specimens is, that all of them are of the 
animal, not one of the mineral kingdom. 

The ocean teems with life, we know. Of the 
| four elements of the old philosophers—fire, earth, 
air and water, perhaps the sea most of all abounds 
with living creatures, 

The space occupied on the surface of our pla- 
net, by the different families of animals and their 
remains, is inversely as the size of the individual, 

The smaller the animal, the greater the space 
occupied by his remains, ‘Though not invariably 
the case, yet this rule, to a certain extent, is true, 
and will, therefore, answer our present purposes, 
| which are simply those of illustration. 

Take the elephant and his remains, or a micro- 
scopic animal and his, and compare them, The 
| contrast, as to space occupied, is as striking as 
| that of the coral reef or island with the dimensions 
\of the whale. The graveyard that would hold 
| the corallines, is larger than the graveyard that 
| would hold the elephants. 

As Professor Bailey remarks, the animalculz 
| whose remains Brooke’s lead has brought up from 
| the bottom of the deep sea, probably did not live 
or die there. They would have had no light 
there, and their frail little textures would have 
| been subjected in their growth toa pressure upon 
‘them of a column of water of 12,000 feet high, 
equal to the weight of 400 atmospheres. They 
| probably lived and died near the surface, where 





a" tom of the ocean at the depth of more than two/ they could feel the genial influences of both light 
Kupffer, Buys, Ballot, Airy, Secchi, Lamont, Sa-| miles! 1 hardly hoped ever to have a chance of| and heat, and were buried in the lichen caves 


examining—yet, thanks to Brook’s contrivancy, 
we have it clean and free from grease, so that it 
can at once be put under the microscope. I was 
greatly delighted to find that all these deep sound- 


ings are filled with microscopic shells ; not a par-| 
They are 


ticle of sand of gravel exists in them, 


| below, after death, 

Brooke’s lead and the microscope, therefore, it 
would seem, are about to teach us to regard the 
ocean in a new light. Its bosom, which teems 
with animal life, its face upon which time writes 
no wrinkles, makes no impression, are, it would 





chiefly made up of perfect little calcareous shells| now seem, as obedient to the great law of change as 
(Foraminifera), and contain also a small number|is any department whatever, either of the animal 


As a consequence of the dis- | of siliceous shells (Diatomacez). 


or the vegetable kingdom. It is now suggested, 


“It is not probable that these animals lived at| that henceforward we should view the surlace of 
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the sea as a nursery, teeming with nascent organ- 
ism; its depths, as the cemetery for families of 
living creatures that outnumber the sands on the| 
seashore for multitude. 

Where there is a nursery, hard by there will 
be found also a graveyard; such is the condition 
of the animal world. But it never occurred to us 
before, to consider the surface of the sea one wide 
nursery, its every ripple as a cradle, and its bot-| 
tom as one vast burial place. 

On those parts of the solid portions of the earth's 
crust which are at the bottom of the atmosphere, 
various agents are at work, levelling both upward 
and downward. Heat and cold, rain and sun- 
shine, the winds and the streams all assisted by 
the forces of gravitation, are unceasingly washing 
away the high places; and as perpetually filling | 
up the low, 

But in contemplating the levelling agencies that 
are at work upon the solid portions of the crust) 
of our planet, which are at the bottom of the sea, | 
we had come almost to the conclusion, that these | 
levelling agents are powerless there. 

In the deep sea there are no abrading processes 
at work; neither frosts nor rains are felt there ;| 
and the force of gravitation is so paralyzed down 
there, that it cannot use half its power, as on the 
dry land, in tearing the overhanging rock from 
the precipice, and casting it down in the valley 
below. 

When, therefore, I was treating of the basin of 
the Atlantic, the imagination was disposed to re-| 
gard the waters of the sea as a vast cushion, | 
placed between the air and the bottom of the| 
ocean, to protect and defend it from these abrad- 
ing agencies of the atmosphere. 

The geological clock may, thought I, strike 
new periods ; its hands may point to era alter era ;| 
but so long as the ocean remains in its basin—so 
long as the bottom is covered with blue water, so 
long must the deep furrows and strong contrasts 
in the solid crust below, stand out ruggedly and 
boldly rugged. Nothing can fill up the hollows 
there ; no agent now at work, that we know of, 
can descend into the depths and level off the 
floors of the sea. 


(Conclusion next week.) 


——=—— 


“One night more,” said a pious and very poor 
man [‘Thomas Hogg] when suffering grievously 
from a mortification of the leg, “ one night more, 
and I shall be beyond the clouds.” “1 am afraid 
you are very ill,” said his kind friend at another 
time, “ but I trust you have no fears respecting 
your future happiness, should it please God to| 
summon you to appear before him.” He opened 
his eyes, and distinctly said :— 

“Fed by his hand supported by his care, 

I scarce can doubt: why then should I despair?” 


It was remarked to be an inconceivable bless- 
ing to have the Son of God forour friend! ‘‘It is, 
it is!’ said he in a tone and manner that indicated 
that he was accustomed to look to God through 
that Divine Mediator, and that he was practically | 
acquainted with the truth of that scriptural decla- 
ration, “ To them that Lelieve Christ is precious.” 
— Selected, 


| 





Cure for Ill.Temper.—A sensible woman of| 
“the Doctor’s” acquaintance, the mother of a 
young family, entered so far into his views upon | 
this subject, that she taught her children from 
their earliest childhood to consider ill-humour as | 
a disorder which was to be cured by physic. Ac- 
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FRIENDY ASYLUM, 
SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORT, 

The period has again arrived when it becomes 
the duty of the Superintendent, in compliance 
with the rules of the Institution, to present to the 
Managers his Annual Report. 
On the Ist of Third month, 1853, there were 
fifty-six patients remaining in the Asylum; since 
which time forty have been received—making 
ninety-six in all, who have been under care dur- 
ing the pasttwelve months, ‘The largest number 
on the list at any time was sixty-two; the 
lowest filty-two; and the monthly average was 
fifty-eight and four-twelfths, ‘There has been but 
a small portion of the time throughout the year, 
that one or both sides of the House have not been 
as fully occupied, as was consistent with the com 
fort of the inmates, During the past three 
months, every room in the female Wards has 
been constantly occupied, and a number have 
also been furnished with comfortable temporary 
accommodations elsewhere, 

The number of patients who have received the 


| benefits of the Asylum since the date of the last 


Annual Report, is greater by sixteen, than during 
the year previous. Rather more than one-half, 
(which is about the usual proportion of recent 
cases received into our Hospitals,) have been 
cases of less than one year’s duration. Of these, 
we have had the satisfaction of seeing a large 
proportion leave the Institution, restured to the 
full possession of their mental faculties, Among 
the patients who have long been afflicted with In- 
sanity, as well as those of more recent date, we 
have had a number of cases of much interest, to 
whom the benefits of the Institution have been 
strikingly apparent; two of whom, contrary to 
our expectations, have been restored to the invalu- 
able gift of reason. 

The Managers will also doubtless recollect the 
case of a female member of a highly respectable 


kindness, had kept her at home for thirty years, 
during which time she had been insane, For 
many years she had not left her room, and from 
want of exercise had nearly lost the use of her 
limbs, so that she was in a truly helpless condi- 
tion when brought to the Asylum, Happily, her 
friends were able and willing to furnish every 
thing that could be required for her comfort and 


by persevering efforts to induce her to use exer- 
cise, she was able to take daily walks through 
the grounds, and was so far improved in every 
respect, that she could associate with her fellow 
patients, and take manifest pleasure in their so- 
ciety. ‘They will also recollect the cases of the 
sisters who were brought to the Asylum on the 
same day, two of them having been insane for 
many years, the other being a case of recent 
occurrence, The latter has recovered, and the 
former have so far improved as to conduct them- 
selves with propriety, and to spend the time use- 
fully and agreeably to themselves, which formerly 
was passed, at best, in discontented idleness, 

The above are encouraging iustances of what 
may be done to improve the condition of some 


are mentioned here, because the wants of this 





cordingly, she had always small doses ready, and 
the little patients, whenever it was thought need- 


class are still very imperfectly understood, 
There are hundreds of patients of this description 
in our country, who are greatly in need of Hos- 


family, whose friends, from a mistaken motive of 


improvement, and in the course of a few months, | 


who may be considered hopelessly insane, and| 


ment was required, Peevishness or il-temper | provide for them a home, out of the reach of want 
and rhubarb were associated in their minds always | 


or oppression, 
as cause and eflect.— The Doctor. | 


The following Tables have been carefully pre. 
pared, giving the statistics of the Institution for 
the past year, 


* * * * * 
RECAPITULATION. 

Remaining Third month Ist, 1853, - 56 
Received since, - . 40—96 
Discharged or died, + : 39 
Remaining, - ° 57—96 

Of the thirty-nine patients discharged, there were 
Restored, ° : - 15 
Much improved, - : 4 
Improved, : : ° 6 
Stationary, - - . 6 
Died, - - - - 8—39 

Of the fifty-seven remaining, there are 
Restored, - : - 5 
Much improved, - - 4 
Improved, - : . 9 
Stationary, - : . 39—57 


Seven recent cases were under treatment at the 
time of the last Annual Report, and twenty-three 
have been received since. Of these last, however, 
four were of patients who were affected with se- 
vere physical disease, which terminated fatally 
shortly after their admission, and three were re- 
moved by their friends before sufficient time had 
been allowed to test the effects of their treatment, 
leaving twenty-three, who, during the course of 
the year, have been subjected to an uninterrupted 
course of curative treatment. Of this number, 
thirteen have been discharged, twelve of whom 
were restored, and one was much improved, and 
ten remain; three of whom are restored, one is 
convalescent, and six are more or less improved 
and present favourable indications of recovery, 
Thirteen cases of more than cone year’s duration 
have been under special curative treatment; 
of whom five were restored, three were improved, 
and five were stationary, Among the patients of 
the latter class is a young man who, for five 
years and a half, has been an inmate of the In. 
stitution, the greater part of which time was pass. 
ed in a most distressed condition of apparently 
hopeless insanity. About a year ago he began 
to improve, his excitement gradually subsiding 
until he gained sufficient contro! over himself to 
engage in the occupation of drawing. At present 
he is quite free from any manifestation of insan« 
ity, is active and industrious in his habits, and 
there appears every reason to anticipate his per- 
manent recovery, the only remains of his former 
disease being an irritable condition of the nervous 
system, which it will require time to remove, be- 
fore he will be able, with safety, to leave the 
sheltering roof of an asylum, Another case of 
recovery, worthy of particular notice, is that of a 
middle aged man, a carpenter by trade, who, for 
about twelve years, had been a constant source 
of anxiety and distress to his friends. He was 
under treatment for nearly a year before any 
signs of improvement were manilested, at the end 
of which time he was induced to take a part in 
the labour of the patients-in the garden. He 
soon began to improve and show a desire for re- 
gular employment. He was then taken to the 
‘carpenter’s shop, and work put into his hands 
which he took pride in doing in the best manner. 
Alter a period of probation, he was regularly dis- 
charged, and has now been employed, for nearly 
a year, as carpenter to the Institution ; is active, 





industrious, and rational, earning for himself a 
respectable living, and is altogether a very valu- 


ful, took rhubarb for their crossness. No punish-| pital accommodations; and it is surely a duty to/able member of our Asylum community. 
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The general health of the family has been ex- 
cellent during the greater part of the year. Not- 
withstanding the continuance of hot weather last 
year long beyond the period to which it usually 
extends, there was no prevalence of diarrhaa or 
other affections of a like character, and the pa- 
tients and all others, with one exception, were 
free from fevers of any kind. During the last 
winter months, there has been observed among 
some of our old residents, a tendency to depres- 
sion of the vital powers, manifested by a feeble 
circulation and impaired appetite and digestion, 
requiring the liberal use of tonics. . 

It is gratifying to be able to report the finances 
of the Institution in a prosperous condition. Its 
income from the board of patients has been nearly 
sufficient to meet all the expenditures, including 
a considerable amount laid out for various improve- 
ments. 

A new force-pump has been erected, for fur- 
nishing the Institution with a more abundant sup- 
ply of water than could be obtained by the means 
previously in use. The capacity of the reser- 
voirs was increased, by the addition of two new 
tanks, to five thousand gallons, which has been 
found amply sufficient for a two days’ supply for 
all purposes. An apparatus for warming the par- 
lours occupied by the female patients, and the 
Managers’ Office has also been put up, which has 
added greatly to the comfort of our inmates. A 
liberal subscription by the Managers and friends 
of the Institution, and by the Institution itself, to 
the stock of the Frankford and Germantown 
Plank Road Company, was an important aid to- 
wards the completion of an undertaking which, by 
rendering the Asylum more easily accessible at 
all seasons of the year, promises to be a valuable 
improvement. The fence bordering the road has 
been removed, and its place supplied by a new 
one made of strong pales, five feet in height, ex- 
tending along the whole front of the premises, 
with the exception of about five hundred feet, 
where a stone wall is being made. Outside of 
the palisade a graded sidewalk extends the entire 
distance, which might be planted with trees, and 
would make an agreeable promenade for the 
patients, 

[Remainder next week.] 
— 


For ** The Friend.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 
Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 
JOHN SKEIN. 
(Continued from page 260.) 

Capt. George Melville, who had authority to 
distrain the goods of Friends, having applied to 
the commissioners for further direction and power, 
obtained it on the 24th of Eighth month, and on 
the 30th proceeded to act under it. With twelve 


soldiers and two messengers he went to the shop of 


John Skein, and though there were goods in sight 
to more than three times the value of the fine, he 
pretended there was not enough there, and pro- 
ceeded to the dwelling-house, Here he was re- 
fused entrance. On this he sent to the Provost, 
for authority to break open the doors, but before 
the requisite permission came, night put a stop to 
his proceedings. In the morning however, he 
came, attended by smiths with hammers, ready to 
execute his will. But James Skein who had 
watched his actions in this matter, went to the 
magistrates who were assembled, and entered a 
legal protest, importing that there were goods 
enough in the shop to answer the claim, and if 
they should break open the house, the magistrates 
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incurred. The magistrates on this advised Mel-| being made for them by the man who had charge 
ville to leave the house, and to seize on the shop| of the room, the Provost chid him rudely for pre- 
goods. He obeyed their direction, taking goods| suming to mention such a thing. And on a sug- 
which, by their own valuation, amounted to £130) gestion of another window being made which 
3s. 4d. would admit light into the room they occupied, he 
Melville proceeded for a week or two in his/ rejected the proposition with indignation. 
career of persecution, and was suddenly stopped, Those in the Tolbooth at Aberdeen were still 
by fear of other messengers of the law, who were| more barbarously treated, and application was 
seeking to arrest him for a just debt. Early|made by many citizens to the magistrates, that 
in the Tenth month, however, having in some|to save their lives, which the physicians declared 
measure entered into terms with his creditor, he} were in apparent danger by their close confine- 
returned to levying fines on Friends. On the/ment, they might be removed to a large room 
5th, he took from Alexander Skein, cattle to about|in the chapel. But the Provost and bailiff oppos- 
twice the amount of the fine. The nextday after,|ed the measure. The bailiff said, “ he would 
taking the cattle to the cross to be valued, finding| pack them like salmon in a barrel ; and though 
no one disposed to buy them, he had them killed|they stood as close as the fingers on his hands, 
and their flesh exposed for sale on the public| yet they should have no more room; and that if 
shambles. But he was disappointed. The inha-|they had not room in the chambers, they might 
bitants who had declined buying them living, lie on the stairs.” The stairs which he suggested 
generally refused to buy them when dead, and he/as a lodging place were very steep, and so narrow 
found he had brought them “ to a bad market.” that it was difficult for two to pass on them, 
On the 19th, he again went to John Skein’s shop, Several remonstrances were addressed to those 
and took away about £100 worth of the goods,|in power on behalf of the prisoners; and when 
under pretence that the former seizure was insuf-|on the 3d of the Second month, 1677, the com- 
ficient. On the 23rd, he took the goods to the missioners again met at Ellan, many persons 
cross, it being market day, to have them appraised. | appeared before them who gave testimony to the 
The cross was opposite thé prison, and Patrick cruelty with which Friends were confined. The 
Livingstone and James Halliday, from the win-| bailiff endeavoured to excuse the proceedings at 
dow of the room where they were confined, ob- Aberdeen, on the false pretence that they had no 
serving what was going on, so spoke to the peo-| room to afford them better accommodation, The 
ple, that no man could be found who would council, however, directed that several, amongst 
appraise the goods so unrighteously distrained.| whom John Skein was one, should be taken to 
Indeed, the confinement of Friends at this time in| Bamff. The balance of the prisoners were to be 
that prison, did tend to the spreading of the Truth.| sent to their own dwellings, where they were to 
The street in front was very much crowded on/| be under confinement, and not at liberty to hold 
market days, and those Friends who were con- meetings in their own houses, or attend any meet- 
cerned to preach the everlasting gospel from the|ings which those in authority deemed unlawful, 
windows, had much larger auditories than they| under penalty of fine and imprisonment. When 
would have had in their own meeting-houses in| set at liberty under the order, they answered, 
the most peaceful times. ** We accept our liberty, but as to the restrictions 
Early in First month, 1677, complaint having | enjoined, we shall act as we see proper.” 
been made to the commissioners of the preaching| ‘I'hose who were imprisoned at Bamff were de- 
of Friends from the prison windows at Aberdeen, | livered to the sheriff to be taken there, and were 
direction was given to remove five of the prison-| in his custody when the following circumstances 
ers to a place out of the town, called the chapel.| occurred, The king’s council at Edinburg, held 
These five were Patrick Livingstone, George| the day afier the commissioners had set at Ellan, 
Keith, Robert Barclay, John Skein, and Alexan-| having had the hard usage of the Friends at Aber- 
der Jaffray,—probably those whose exhortations| deen brought before them, issued an order which, 
to the people they most feared, would tend to|afier some general directions, commanded the 
make Quakers of them. The Provost and bailiff| * magistrates of Aberdeen to provide the prisoners 
of Aberdeen did not relish this order, which they | with convenient rooms for their imprisonment, so 
thought would give the prisoners removed there|as that they may be accommodated with neces. 
better accommodations. They delayed obeying|saries.” 
for a time, but at last submitted, only substituting When this order reached Aberdeen, a hot con- 
David Barclay for Patrick Livingstone. Those| tention sprung up between the sheriff and the 
sent to the chapel, however, were still subject to| magistrates. ‘They directed him to take the pri- 
many privations and cruelties incident on the ill-|soners to Bamff, he insisting that the order of 
will of the Provost and bailiff. They were put/council bore date afier the other, and pressed the 
into a little cold narrow place, which had a great| magistrates to obey. ‘The dispuie grew warm, 
door opening to the Eastern ocean. The room|and neither would touch the prisoners, Whilst 
was scarcely more than sufficient to hold their|they were entering formal protests at law against 
beds, and there was but one very small window each other, the Friends finding themselves at lib- 
to it, which admitted so little light, that the pri-|erty, although as yet nominally in bonds, inas- 
soners could not at any time see to eat their pro-| much as neither sheriff nor magistrate would take 
visions, without a candle, unless the great door| charge of them, “ went before a public notary, 
was open. At the time of opening the door, aj and entered their protests respecting the proceed- 
servant usually swept out the room, and because] ings, and thereupon also protested, that themselves 
to give him room to work, some of the prisoners| were freemen, and should pass away on their 
at times stepped outside the door, the Provost} lawful occasions.” 
gave the keeper a sharp rebuke for letting them} Thus Joho Skein and his companions went to 
have that liberty of a few minutes breathing of|their places of abode, or wherever they saw fit, 
fresh air, ‘There was a chimney to the room,/on the 9th of Second month, ‘The Friends con- 
and although it was subject to smoke, the prison-| fined at Aberdeen were soon all at liberty ; but 
ers needed some fire. ‘Ihey applied to the gaoler| the vindictive spirit roused against them was not 
for liberty to store some turf or peat for their|allayed, and suffering appeared to be the portion 
fires, in a little place under the room they occu-| of divers of them. 
pied ; but he durst show them no favour without} Joseph Besse says, “It was a received obser- 











must expect to be accountable for the damage| permission of the Provost. On an application| vation among this people, that during the time of 
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their deepest suffering at Aberdeen, they found 
the favour of God attending them, and His hand| 
of providence preserving them, so that not only 
their spirits were continued cheerful, praising the 
Lord in the midst of their most grievous afflictions, 
but also their bodies kept in health and strength, | 
under the most unhealthy confinement, beyond | 
all human probability or expectation, And even | 
the malice of their adversaries became, against | 
their own wills, subservient to the spreading the 
doctrine of Truth, which they were called to bear, 
and even their close imprisonment, on purpose to 
prevent their preaching, was made a means oi 
many blessed opportunities, to promote what was 
the aim and design of their adversaries therein to 
hinder, And that during this persecution, their 
appointed meetings in that town were not only 
constantly held at the usual times, but greatly in- 
creased in the number of persons attending them ; 
for the women, whose husbands were frequently 
shut up in prison, failed not, with their children, 
to assemble themselves together for the worship 
of God at the stated time and place. Which con- 
stancy of theirs, with the accession of other per- 
sons out of the country, and the returning of the 
prisoners as soon and as often as any of them 
were released, so far disappointed the persecuting 
magistrates, that they were not able to prevent the 
holding of any one of the public assemblies of this 
people, during the whole course of this persecution. 

‘** Moreover the sufferers, to their exceeding 
great consolation, did especially remark, that to| 
encourage them to be faithful and constant, the 
power and influence of the Spirit of God was. in 
amore than ordinary manner manifest among 
them, insomuch that their prison-house was turn- 
ed into an house of prayer and praise, and the 
aboundings of the love of God did enlarge their 
hearts, and enable them to utter and sound forth 
his Truth to the reaching and convincing of many 
souls, and even to the amazement of their ene- 
mies ; until at length the hands of their persecu- 
tors became weakened, some of them being re- 
moved by sudden death in an exemplary manner, 
and the priests George Meldrum, John Menzies, 
and William Mitchell, one of them by death, and 
the other two by law, deprived of their power, 
and silenced from preaching ;—the Lord of Hud- 
da, who had threatened by his own authority to 
pull down their meeting-house, turned out of his 
officer of chancellorship,—and James Sharp, the 
Bishop of St. Andrews, so called, whom the ma- 
gistrates of Aberdeen made use of as their prin- 
cipal instrument, by his power in council, to crush 
the Quakers, and suppress their meetings, most 
inhumanly and barbarously murdered by some 
wicked presbyterians, who waylaid him as he 
passed by in his coach and six, and assassinated 
him, calling him an apostate, a betrayer, and a 
persecutor. 

“This remarkable concurrence of so many 
unusual and extraordinary events which befell the 
principal instruments of their sufferings, was ob- 
served and acknowledged by those who in Chris-| 
tian constancy and patience under oppression, | 
quietly expected the Lord’s appointed time for 
their deliverence, as manifest tokens of his dis- 
pleasure revealed against their opposers, and gra- 
dually tending to restrain the remainder of men’s | 
wrath against the innocent sufferers, and in due 
season to obtain their relief; which was shortly 
after effected.” 

On the 4th day of the Ninth month, 1679, the 
religious meetings of Friends at Aberdeen, were 
for the last time disturbed, and many Friends} 
among whom John Skein was one, were taken to 
prison. In three hours they were all discharged, 











Besse adds, “From which time their religious 
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assemblies were held at Aberdeen without: moles- 
tation from the magistrates, who, having abun- 
dantly proved the patience and constancy of this 
people in religiously assembling to worship God, 


'to be such as their utmost force and cruelty could | 


not conquer, forbore at length to repeat their 
fruitless attempts, and quietly permitted what 


they were fully convinced their power was unable 
to prevent.” 
(To be continued.) 
—SS 
Selected. 
HAVE I DONE WHAT I COULD! 
I cannot draw the warrior’s sword ; 
I would not if I could— 
I may not give the thunder word, 
To drench the field with blood: 
But I may, act a warrior's part, 
Within that listed field—the heart. 


My path leads not through foreign lands, 
O'er mountain, waste, or lea; 

I wander not with pilgrim bands; 
Nor care the world to see ; 

There may be gems of art in Rome, 

But I have choicer gems at home. 


I cannot plead with fervid tongue, 
Nor strike the minstrel’s lyre ; 

Or blend its magic tones with song, 
To set the soul on fire; 

But I may breathe a still small voice, 

To make some aching heart rejoice. 


’Tis not for me to paint the scene, 
The artist’s brush portrays— 

The laughing hill, the meadow green, 
The sun’s cloud-softened rays ; 

But, surely, I a sketch may paint 

Of scenes to glad yon lonely saint. 


The sculptor’s chisel is not mine, 
Nor mine to mould the clay ; 

Or make the Parian marble shine 
As with Promethean ray ; 

But is there no rude shapeless heart 

On which to try the sculptor’s art? 


I am not skill’d to heal disease, 
To set the fractured limb ; 

I cannot strait the crippled knees, 
Or clear the eye-ball dim; 

But I may ply that art divine, 

The art to pour the “oil and wine.” 


I have not wealth, nor power, nor skill, 
To broadcast all around; 

The world’s wide field I may not till, 
Nor sow its fallow ground; 

But little spots are here and there, 

Which I may weed of grief or care. 


The man of learning and of parts 
Soars far above my path ; 

I cannot cope with stately hearts, 
Who scorn my ember hearth ; 

Be mine while in this dreary wild 

The lot to bless the poor man’s child. 


—_—_—— 


PRAYER FOR THE ILL AT EASE. 
When sickly thoughts or jarring nerves invade 
My morning sunshine or my evening shade; 
When the dark mood careers without control, 
And fear and faintness gather on my soul, 


|O Lord, whose word is power, whose gifts is peace, 


Bid my spent bosom’s tides and tempests cease: 
Bid thy blest Jesus walk a stormier sea 
Than ever chafed the azure Galilee ; 
Or, if too soon my spirit craves for ease ; 
Hallow the suffering that thy love decrees: 
Work my soul’s faith from out my body’s fears, 
And let me count my triumph in my tears. 
Lord Carlisle. 


—_—— 

If we look around and mark the excesses of 
luxury, the costly diversions, and the intemperate 
dissipation in which numbers of professing Chris- 
tians indulge themselves, can any stretch of can- 
dour, can even that tender sentiment by which 











we are enjoined “to hope” and to “ believe all 
things,” enable us to hope and believe that all are 
actuated by a spirit of Christian benevolence, 
merely because we see them perform some casual 
acts of charity, which the spirit of the world can 
contrive to make extremely compatible with a vo- 
luptuous life; and the cost of which, afier all, 
bears but little proportion to that-of any one vice, 
or even vanity !—Sedected, 





From the Annual Monitor for 1854. 


JOSEPH WATSON, 


Joseph Watson, of Cockermouth, an elder, de- 
ceased Twelfih month 28, 1852, aged 68 years, 

This dear Friend, whose peacetul close we are 
recording, filled, for many years, the station of an 
elder in the church, well esteemed, fully alive to 
its duties and responsibilities, and mindful of the 
apostolic exhortation, ‘Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock over which the 
Holy Ghost hath made you overseers.” 

He had very humble views of his own Chris- 
lian attainments, and was fearful of any merit 
being ascribed to the creature, ofien expressing 
with much feeling, that to him belonged nothing but 
blushing and contusion of face; “ To the Lord alone 
belongeth righteousness.” During a protracted 
illness, and gradual prostration of bodily strength, 


he had at seasons to experience depressing feel- 


ings, and some mental conflicts; but through all, 
he found a sure refuge in the free mercy of God 
in Christ Jesus, which enabled him to hold fast 
his confidence, and to possess his soul in patience, 
and in meek and hopeful trust. On one of these 
occasions, he was heard thus to supplicate: O 
my Savour, be thou my rock and my refuge! 
Thou art riches in poverty, a never failing help 
in every time of need.” 

At another time of great exhaustion, he calmly 
observed to his surrounding family, ‘* ‘The doctors 
can do nothing for me, but there is a great Phy- 
sician who can. Yes, ‘there is balm in Gilead; 
there is a Physician there;'” and then he fervent. 
ly prayed, “*O God! send thy guardian angel to 
conduct me across the billowy waters ; and when 
I pass through the dark valley, enlighten me with 
thy countenance, and land me on that happy 
shore, where all is peace, and bliss forevermore.” 
Again, when in great suffering, he exclaimed, 
“Oh! what shall 1 do !—rest myself on the bosom 
of Jesus,” 

Reviving a little, he gave explicit directions re- 
specting some outward arrangements, and then 
added, 1 have nothing more to say, nothing 
more to think of but my adorable Redeemer, and 
| believe | can fully adopt the language, * My dear 
partner will be cared for, my children provided 
for, and there is a place prepared for me,—a 
place of rest.’” Then, addressing his dear wile 
and children, he said: ‘*When this does take 
place, | know it will be painful to you, but | hope 
you will be resigned with a Christian resigna- 
tion.” 

To a near relative he said: “J have often to 
traverse dreary deserts; but at other times, | am 
favoured with sweet glimpses of Canaan, I wish 
we could all be more concerned to number our 
blessings, than to murmur at our trials ; how much 
betier it would be for us.” Alter sending mes- 
sages of love and encouragement to his absent 
friends, he thus supplicated for himself, **O be 
pleased to send me a little help out of thy sanctu- 
ary my gracious Saviour! Help is laid upon 
Thee, Assist me to bear all, until thou art pleas- 
ed to say, it is enough.” Again, “Grant me a 
little of thy peace, O Father, and faith and pa- 


itience; O my sweet Saviour, whether in life or 
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LL _—_——_———_—————_—————— 


death, in pain or otherwise, enable me to say,| error. 


Thy holy blessed will be done.” 

Whilst often concerned to approach the Divine | 
footstool as an humble suppliant for pardon and| 
forgiveness, a clear sense of the mercy of God in|} 


mation in the church, These are the weapons of 
the Christian’s warfare, whereby through faith he 
is enabled to triumph over all the power of death 


Christ Jesus extended to him, prompted the ejacu-|and darkness, not only in himself, but in the 
lation, ‘Praises! praises! O to praise, adore,| church, 


magnify and extol Thy name, who, with the Son 


It is gratifying to behold the apparent increase 


of thy love alone art worthy, through the count-| of love and forbearance among our members, and 


jess ages of eternity !” 


Twelfth month 23d, In the evening after a 
time of great suffering, he said, “1am afraid 1) 
am not yet sufficiently brought down into the 
valley of humiliation.” 

Early the following morning he was engaged 
in supplication, that his sins might be blotted out, 
and his confidence a little renewed. How com- 
forting to the weary, exercised pilgrim, to feel in 
the time of extremity, that the prayer of faith is 
still regarded with acceptance by a compassion- 
ate Lord and Saviour! In the evening he said, 
“| have now a pleasant prospect; | feel a little 
encouraged. Amidst all our trials and sufferings, 
there is One who is able to save, and mighty to 
deliver, to the uttermost. To think of the love of 
our dear Saviour! to come down to die for us 
poor sinners.” After a few more conflicts of na- 
ture, a few more trials and provings of faith, the| 
near prospect of the heavenly City opened before 
him, when he thus gave utterance to his feelings: 
“No more pain, no more suffering; but all joy, 
peace, and harmony; all singing praises to the} 
Lord God and the Lamb. No need of the sun, | 
no need of the moon, no need of the stars, for the 
glory of the Lord doth lighten it, and the Lamb 
is the light thereof,” 

A while afterwards he said, “¢1 have been fa- 
voured with a glimpse of the saints clothed in white 
garments, and I feel that through adorable mercy, 
I shall be permitted to join them in singing eternal 
praises.” 

After sending messages of Christian counsel to 
some dear friends, he said, **I do feel desirous of 
not saying too much, but I do not wish to carry 
anything away with me that I ought to express. | 
| have a hope, that [ may, through the unbounded 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, my adorable Re- 
deemer and Intercessor with the Father, be receiv- 
ed into rest; but mind it is a/Z through the mercy | 
of God in Christ Jesus; 1 have nothing, it is all| 
in mercy.” 

When rapidly sinking, he was heard to say, 
“O where am | 1—on my heavenward journey ;” 
and a little before his close, he thus supplicated, 
“Almighty Father, may it please thee to take me 
tothyself; but O give me patience to bear all, 
and to wait thy time.” Soon after he peacefully 
passed away. 

—_—_—-— 
Por “ The Friend.” 


CHARITY AND FORGIVENESS. 


The noble testimony which was borne in our) 
late Yearly Meeting to these cardinal and essen- 
tial virtues, will not, it is hoped, be soon forgotten, | 
for they lie at the very foundation of Christian | 
fellowship and unity, and are perfectly compatible | 
with firmness in opposing error, ‘The endeavour 
to comprehend and perform the things of the Spi- 
rit, in the wisdom of the creature, has always| 
been an occasion of concern with the upright in 


it is to be hoped that this may continue, until, 
through the effectual working of the Spirit of 
grace in our hearts, we may become united in 
the one body, of which Christ only is the head. 
If we are preserved in patience under the trials 
through which we are called to pass, on account 
of the departures from primitive faith, and willing 
to forgive, even as we are forgiven, the fruits of 
our chastisements will, sooner or later, be seen 
in the hastening of the time of rejoicing in the 
oneness of feeling and purpose to which we are 
called. 

As it has been by little and little, that some 
have swerved from the faith once delivered to the 
saints, by leaning to their own understandings, 
so the restoration of these will be a gradual work 
which can only be effected by patient and for- 
bearing labour, the result of which is already 
manifest in the measure of harmony now preva- 
lent. But notwithstanding the favourable change 
which is progressing, our only safety is in con- 
tinual watchfulness unto prayer, lest we enter 
into temptation, and thereby retard the advance 
of Truth and righteousness in the earth. 

We are constantly assailed by the spirit of the 
world, tempting us to forsake our first love, by 


conforming to the doctrines, manners and fashions | 


of those who have not been redeemed therefrom, 
so that from our warfare there is no discharge, 
but we are to use all diligence to make our calling 
and election sure, redeeming the time because the 
days are evil. ‘“ Greater is He that is in us, than 
he that is in the world,” and He will give us the 
victory over all enmity as our confidence is in 
Him alone, so that in the bond of perfectness we 


may become one in Him who is head over all| 


things to his owa church, 
But there is a faith which is overcome by the 


world, in which we are led to seek honour one of 


another, preferring the praise of men to the testi- 
mony of a good conscience, which can only be 
maintained, by keeping a single eye to the ‘I'ruth, 
without respect of persons. And in the fostering 
of this outward faith, the love of the creature 
comes to usurp the place of that true love to God 
which would enable us to do his will in single- 
ness of heart, loving Him above all, and our 
neighbour as ourselves, 
— 

The Meteoric Circles—M. Petit, director of the 
observatory of Toulouse, has communicated the 
following note to the journals of that place: “ The 
earth is at this moment entering into one of the 


numerous meteoric circles, the existence of which | 


has been for some years admitted by astronomers. 
It will remain there until the 14th or 15th instant, 
Some of the planetary corpuscules, near which 
we are about to pass, are of very considerable 
dimensions; one of them, for instance, as large 
as the Capitole of Toulouse, was, in 1807, turned 
from its route by the action of the earth, and fell 





heart; and the jarring effect thereof has been 
greatly lamented in our religious Society; but) 
the unauthorized and unlawful strivings of the| 
will of man against it, never have, and never can} 
be crowned, ‘*The wrath of man worketh not 
the righteousness of God ;” and nothing short of 
the pure and peaceable wisdom of Truth, can ever| 
enable us effectually to oppose the current of | 


easeaaa 


in America. 


by showers of dust or fragments of stones, These | 


exceptional falis will, however, only produce very 
insignificant eflects on the earth; and the neigh- 
bourhood of some small stars which we approach 
need inspire us with no alarm. It only excites 
pure curiosity,” 


At other times, in 1801, 1803,) 
1807, 1813, &c., their passage manifested itself 


Love and good-will must mark the course| A Brief Account concerning the People called 
of all who availingly labour in the cause of refor- 


Quakers, in reference to Principle, Doctrine, 

and Practice ; as held and maintained by them 

unitedly at their origin. Written about the 

year 1676, by Isaac PentNeTon, a minister 

amongst them. 

“Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, and 
see, and ask for the old paths, where is the good way, 


and walk therein, and ye shall find rest for your souls.” 
— JEREMIAH vi. 10. 


We are a People of God’s gathering who (many 
of us) had long waited for his appearance and 
had undergone great distress for want thereof. 

Quest.—But some may say, What appearance 
of the great God and Saviour did ye want? 

Ans.—We wanted the presence and power of 
his Spirit to be inwardly manifested in our spirits, 
We had (as I may say) what we could gather 
from the letter, and endeavoured to practice what 
we could read in the letter: but we wanted the 
power from on high, we wanted life, we wanted 
the presence and fellowship of: our Beloved: we 
wanted the knowledge of the heavenly seed and 
kingdom, and an entrance into it, and the holy 
dominion and reign of the Lord of life over the 
flesh, over sin and death in us, 

Qurst.—How did God appear to you? 

Awns.—The Sun of righteousness did arise in 
us, the day spring from on high, the morning 
star did visit us, insomuch that we did as really 
see and feel the light and brightness of the inward 
day in our spirits, as ever we felt the darkness of 
the inward night. 

Quest.—How did God gather you?- 

Ans.—By the voice of his Son, by the arm of 
his Son, by the virtue of his Son’s light and life 
inwardly revealed and working in our hearts, 
This loosed us inwardly from the darkness, from 
the bonds of sin and iniquity, from the power of 
the destroyer, and turned our minds inwardly to- 
wards our Lord and Saviour, to mind his inward 
appearance, his inward shinings, his inward quick- 
enings; all which were fresh from God, and full 
of virtue. And as we came to be sensible of 
them, join to them, receive and give up to them, 
we came to partake of their virtue, and to witness 
the rescuing and redeeming of our souls thereby. 
So that by hearing the Son’s voice and following 
him, we came to find him the way to the Father, 
|and to be gathered home by Him to the Father’s 
house, where is bread enough, and mansions of 
rest and peace for all the children of the Most High. 

Now, as touching the blessed principle of Truth, 
which we have had experience of, and testify to 
(for how can we conceal so rich a treasure and 
be faithful to God, or bear true good-will to men?) 
it is no new thing in itself, :nough of late more 
clearly revealed, and the minds of men more 
clearly directed and guided to it than in former 
ages. It is no other than that which Christ him- 
self abundantly preached, who preached the king- 
dom, who preached the ‘Truth which makes free, 
and that under many parables and resemblances ; 
sometimes of a little seed, at others of a pearl or 
hid treasure ; sometimes of a leaven or salt, and 
| again of a lost piece of silver, &c. Now what is 
this, and where is it to be found? What is this 
| which is like a little seed, a pearl, &c. What is 
ithe field? Is it not the world, and is not the 
'world set in man’s heart? What is the house 
which is to be swept, and the candle lighted in? 
‘Is it not that house, or heart, where the many 
enemies are? A man’s enemies, saith Christ, are 
those of his own house, Indeed the testimony 
| concerning this was precious to us; but the find- 
ing and experiencing the thing testified of, to be 
according to the testimony, was much more so, 
And this we say in perfect truth of heart, and in 
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es 


most tender love to the souls of people, that who- 
ever tries, shall find this little thing, this little 
seed of the kingdom, to be a kingdom, to be a 


pearl, to be heavenly treasure, to be the leaven of 


life, leavening the heart with life, and with the 
most precious oil and ointment of healing and 
salvation. So that we testify to no new thing, 


but to the Truth and grace which was from the 
beginning ; which was always in Jesus Christ our 


Lord and Saviour, and dispensed by Him in all 
ages and generations, whereby He quickened, re- 
newed and changed the heart of the true believers 
in his inward and spiritual appearance in them, 
thereby destroying their enemies, and thus deliv- 
ering them from them, For INDEED THERE IS 
NO SAVING THE CREATURE, WITHOUT DESTROY- 
ING THAT IN THE CREATURE, WHICH BRINGS 
SPIRITUAL DEATH AND DESTRUCTION UPON IT. 
Israel of old was saved by the destroying of their 
outward enemies ; and Israel now (the new Israel, 


the inward Israel) is saved by the destruction of 


their inward enemies, Oh! that people would come 
out of their own wisdom and wait for God’s.wis- 
dom, that in it they might come to see the glory, 


even the appearance of Christ in his Spirit and 
power inwardly in the hearts of his. So that in 
minding this, and being faithful in this respect, 
we mind our peculiar work and are faithful in that 


| quireth of us, 

Secondly. There is not that need of publish- 
ing the other which formerly existed. The histo- 
rical relation concerning Christ is generally be- 
lieved and received by all sorts that pretend to 
Christianity. His death, his miracles, his resur- 
rection, ascension, and intercession are generally 
believed by all people; but the mystery they miss 
of; the hidden life they are not acquainted with, 
but are alienated from the life of God, in the midst 
of their literal owning and acknowledging of these 
things. 

Thirdly. The knowledge of these, without the 
knowledge of the mystery, is not sufficient to 
bring them unto God ; for many set up that which 
they gather and comprehend from the relation 
concerning the thing, instead of the thing itself, 
and so never come to a sense of their need of the 
thing itself, nay, not so far as rightly to seek 





which God hath peculiarly called us to and re-| 





the excellency, the exceeding rich virtue and trea- | alter it. 


sures of life, that are wrapped up in this principle 


And so many are builders, and many built up 


or seed of life; and so might receive it, give up| very high in religion, in a way of notion and 


to it and come to partake thereof. 


practice, without acquaintance with the Rock of 


And as touching doctrines, we have no new| Ages, without the true knowledge and understand- 


doctrines to hold forth. The doctrines held forth 
in the Holy Scriptures are the doctrines that we 
believe. And this doth farther seal to us our be- 
lief of this principle, because we find it a key by 
which God openeth the Scriptures to us and giveth 
us the living sense and evidence of them in our 
hearts, We see and have felt in it to whom the 
curse and wrath belong; and to whom the love, 
mercy, peace, blessings, and precious promises 
belong; and we have been led by God’s Holy 
Spirit and power, through the judgments to the 
mercy and to the partaking of the precious pro- 
mises. So that why should we publish any new 
faith, or any new doctrines? Indeed we have 
none to publish; but all our aim is to bring men 
to the ancient principle of Truth, and to the right 
understanding and practice of the ancient apos- 
tolic doctrine and holy faith, once delivered to 
the saints. 

Head-notions do but cause disputes, but heart- 
knowledge, heart-experience, sense of the living 
power of God inwardly, the evidence and demon- 
stration of his Spirit in the inward parts, put an 
end to disputes, and set men upon the inward tra- 
vail and exercise of Spirit, by that which is new 
and living, which avails with God. Now where- 
as many are offended at us, because we do not 
more preach doctrinal points or the history of 
Christ, as touching his death, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, &c., but that our declaration and testimony 
is chiefly concerning a principle to direct and 
guide men’s minds thereto; in order to give a 
plain account of this thing, as it pleaseth the 
Lord to open my heart at this time in love and 





good-will to satisfy and remove prejudices where | 


they may exist: thus it is in briel— 

First, that which God hath given us the expe- 
rience of (after our great loss in the literal know- 
ledge of things) and that which he hath given us 
to testify of, is the mystery, the hidden life, the 
inward and spiritual appearance of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, revealing his power inward- 
ly, destroying enemies inwardly, and working his 
work inwardly in the heart. Oh! this was the 
joyful sound to our souls, even the tidings of the| 
arising of that inward life and power which could | 


ing of the foundation and corner-stone, 
meaning is, they have a notion of Christ to be the 


of life, the hope of glory within them? 


| phrates.) 





do this. Now this spiritual appearance of his, 
was after his appearance in the flesh and is the 
standing and lasting dispensation of the Gospel, 


My 


rock, a notion of him to be the foundation stone ; 
but never come livingly to feel Him to be the 
rock, to feel him to be the foundation stone, in- 
wardly laid in their hearts, and themselves made 
living stones in Him, and built upon Him, the 
main and fundamental stone. Where is this to 
be felt but within? And they that feel this with- 
in, do not they feel Christ within? And can any 
that feel Christ within, deny him to be the strength 
Well, it 
is true, once again * The stone which the builders 
refused” (Christ within, the builders of this age 
refuse) “is become the head of the corner,” who 
knits together his sanctified body, his living body, 
the church, in this our day, more gloriously than 
in the former ages and generations, blessed be 
the name of the Lord, 
(To be concluded.) 





Reeent Babylonian Discoveries, 

Writing to the London Atheneum, from Bag- 
dad, under date January 25th, of the present year, 
Colonel Rawlinson says: 

“*] hasten to communicate a discovery which I 
have recently made in Babylonian history, and 
which is of the utmost importance for scriptural 
illustration, 

“Mr. J, Taylor, who has been employed dur- 
ing the winter, in conducting the British Museum 
excavations in Southern Chaldza under my su- 
perintendence, has lately disinterred a number of 
clay cylinders in the ruins of Um-Queer—(the 
ancient Ur of the Chaldees, and near the modern 
Arab capital of Sook-ess-Shookh on the Eu- 
‘Two of these cylinders have already 
reached me, and | have found them to contain a 
memorial of the works executed by Nabonidus, 
(the last king of Babylon,) in Southern Chaldea, 
They describe, among other things, the restora- 
tion of temples, originally built by the Chaldean 
monarchs, at least 1000 years previously, and 
further notice the re-opening of canals dug by 
Nabopolassar and Nebuchadnezzar. ‘I'he most 
important fact, however, which they disclose is, 
that the eldest son of Nabonidus was named Bel- 
shar-ezar, and that he was admitted by his father 
to a share in the Government. This name is 





undoubtedly the Belshazzar of Daniel, and thug 
furnishes us with a key to the explanation of that 
great historical problem which has hitherto defied 
solution. We can now understand how Belshaz 
zar, as joint king with his father, may have been 
Governor of Babylon, when the city was attacked 
by the combined forces of the Medes and Persians, 
and may have perished in the assault which fol. 
lowed; while Nabonidus, leading a force to the 
relief of the place, was defeated, and obliged to 
take refuge in the neighbouring town of Borsippa 
(or Birs-i-Nimrud,) capitulating, after a short re. 
sistance, and being subsequently assigned, accord. 
ing to Berosus, an honourable retirement in Car. 
mania. By the discovery, indeed, of the name 
of Bel-shar-ezar, as appertaining to the son of 
Nabonidus, we are, for the first time, enabled to 
reconcile authentic history, (such as it is related 
by Herodotus and Berosus, and not as we find it 
in the romance of Xenophon or the fables of Cte. 
sias,) with the inspired record of Daniel, which 
forms one of the bulwarks of our religion, 

‘It may be further of interest to your numer. 
ous readers, if | append a brief sketch of the me. 
morials of the later Babylonian monarchs (subse. 
quent to the taking of Nineveh) which are now 
available for the verification of this portion of his. 
tory. Of the time of Nabopolassar there area 
few tablets in the British Museum which were 
found at Warka, but they furnish no historical 
data. Of his son Nebuchadnezzar (or Nabuku- 
durussur, as his name is written in Babylonian), 
the monuments are most extensive. ‘The slab in 
the Museum of the East India House gives a mi- 
nute account of the various works executed by the 
King at Babylon and Borsippa :—further details, 
referring to other parts of Babylonia, are furnish- 
ed by a cylinder, now in the possession of Sir 
Thomas Phillips, and the inscription upon which 
was published a few years back by Grotefend, at 
Hanover. Materials, in fact, exist in the Muse- 
ums of England, France, and Germany, for com- 
piling a full account of the domestic history of 
Nebuchadnezzar, though unfortunately up to the 
present time no record has been discovered of his 
foreign wars. ‘The discovery, however, of such 
a record will, it is to be hoped, reward the exer- 
tions now making by the Assyrian Fund Society, 
Of Nebuchadnezzar’s son, Evil-Merodach; the 
only relic which | know is a weight in the form 
of a duck, brought by Mr, Layard from Nineveh, 
and now lying in the British Museum (Layard’s 
‘Nin, and Bab.,’ page 600), Many bricks have 
been lately found at Babylon by the French Com. 
mission, bearing the names and titles of Neriglis- 
sar, or Nergal-Sharezer, who succeeded his bro- 
ther-in-law, Evil-Merodach, His genealogy is 
not given, but he bears the same title of Rag-mag 
(not, however, certainly with the signification of 
‘Chief of the Magi,’) as in Jeremiah xxxix. 3, 13. 
The son of Nergal-Sharezer, Laborosoarchod, 
who reigned only nine months, has left no re- 
cords; but of Nabonidus, the last king, who, ac- 
cording to Berosus, was placed on the throne by 
a revolution at Babylon, we are now finding relics 
in all quarters, ‘lhe walls of Babylon on the 
river face, erected by this king, were completely 
exposed during a recent fall of the river, and the 
bricks of which the wall was composed were 
found to be uniformly stamped with his name and 
titles. ‘Tablets also dated at various periods of 
his reign up to the sixteenth year (according to 
history he reigned seventeen years,) have been 
found at Borsippa and at Warka; and the cylia- 


‘ders and clay barrels, recently excavated by Mr. 


Taylor amid the ruins of Ur, promise to furnish 
a complete record of his domestic history. His 
eldest son, as I have stated, was named Bel-shar- 
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ezar (or Belshazzar), and that this prince or joint Arthur’s Seat, and down on the other into the 
} king was really slain at the taking of Babylon by | placid face of Duddingston Loch. The spot is to 
Cyrus, we may infer from finding in the Inscrip-|a certain extent historic ground, for along this 
tion of Bisitun that the impostor who caused the | little valley the young chevalier’s army defiled in 
Babylonians to revolt against Darius Hystapes,| 1745, on their way to the field of Prestonpans. I 
and who personated- the heir to the throne, did| cannot exactly say what was the aim of our walk : 
not take the name of the eldest son of Nabonidus/|certainly my friend had an eye to the picturesque, 
Bel-shar-ezar, but of the second son, Nabukudu-|and inhaled many a good draught of light and 
yussur. It is sufficiently remarkable, that while|shade ; while I picked up tiny morsels of grass 
the Assyrian cylinders and monumental inscrip-|and trashy-looking weeds, eyeing them with 
tions are especially devoted toa record of the| greater glee than the Bathurst or San Francisco 














monarch’s foreign conquests, and merely speak 
incidentally of his domestic history, the custom at 
Babylon seems to have been exactly the reverse. 
A genealogical or bona file historical document 
has never yet been found in Babylonia or Chaldea, 
while geographical, statistical, sacerdotal, and 
architectural descriptions abound. 

“lt would trespass too much upon your valua- 
ble space if I were to attempt to give an abstract 
even of the present state of our Babylonian and 
Assyrian knowledge, but a few remarks upon the 
chronology may perhaps be of interest. ‘There 
can be little doubt, then, but that the historical 
dates preserved by Berosus, and corroborated by 
Callisthenes, are substantially correct. Authentic 
Babylonian chronology dates from the latter hall 
of the twenty-third century B. C., and we are now 


finding, both in Chaldzea and Babylonia, relics of 


monarchs who lived almost as early as B, C, 2000. 
The precise duration which Berosus assigns to 
the original Median dynasty of Babylon, and to 
the Scythians (?) who succeeded them, cannot be 
determined, as the numbers are in one instance 
doubtful, and in the other wanting. ‘The Chal- 
dean monarchy, however, which followed, was 
established about B. C. 1976, and continued till 
B. C. 1518, and it is to this interval of 458 years 
that we must assign the building of all the great 


cities of Babylonia and Assyria, in the ruins of| worst imaginable humour. 


which we find bricks stamped with the names of 
the Chaldzean founders,” 

The remainder of the letter contains very valu- 
able data on the history and chronology of Baby- 
lonia, Chaldeea, and Assyria. In conclusion, 
Colonel Rawlinson states that: ‘* As excavations 
are being now actively pursued in Chaldza, upon 
both banks of the Euphrates, by Mr. Loftus, at 
Senkereh, and Warka, on account of the Assyrian 
Fund Society, and by Mr. Taylor, at Um-Qeer, 
Abu Shahrein, and Nawaweis, on account of the 
British Museum, there is every reason to expect 
that, during the present season, materials will be 
collected that shall enable us toclassify the Kings 
of the Chaldean dynasty, from B. C, 1976 to B. 
C. 1518, with as much certainty as has been at- 
tained in the classification of the Assyrian Kings 
from B. C. 1278 to B. C. 625, and that we shall 
thus have an historical tableau of Western Asia 
ascending up to the twentieth century B, C., or 
anterior to the exodus of Abraham from Chaldza, 
far more determinate and continuous than has 
been obtained for the sister kingdom of Egypt 
from a comparison of the hieroglyphic records 
with the thirty dynasties of Manetho. I am only 
awaiting the result of the labours of Mr. Loftus 
and Mr. ‘Taylor to proceed to England with the 
fruits of the last two years’ researches in Assyria 
and Babylonia, and | thus hope to arrive in Lon- 
don by the end of April or beginning of May.” 





From the Leisure Hour. 
“BLIND AS A MOLE.” 

On a bright sunshiny day “in the merry month 
of May,” a few years ago, | found mysel!, in com- 
pany with an old schvolfellow, scrambling all- 
fours over an abrupt piece of rock which looks up 


pilgrim fingers his jaundice-faced idol. Having 
no exclusive object in our ramble, we felt at liber- 
ty todraw amusement and instruction from any- 
thing, whether from the cirrus clouds chasing 
each other across the clear blue field of heaven, 
or those noisy gentlemen the sable daws, career- 
ing round the distant towers of old Craig-Millar 
Castle. The attention of my companion was at- 
tracted by a rustling noise close under his feet ; 
and making a by no means graceful descent to 
the spot whence it proceeded, he noticed appear- 
ing from a compact mass of stones and rubbish 
the hind-quarters of a dark rat-looking animal, 
which seemed violently convulsed by vain efforts 
to pierce further into the ground. To solve, if 
| possible, his difficulty, | joined him, and seizing 
the stumpy tail, pulled from its dark and winding 
retreat a struggling mole. Many of our country 
readers, when boys, may have thoughtlessly 
caught such by means of a trap—thoughilessly 
we say, for the mole is not an animal to be fool- 
ishly destroyed, as it often has been. As sud- 
denly as a greasy-tailed pig the animal slipped 
{rom my fingers, and before I could retake him, 
was half buried among the roots of the grass: but 
when swung comfortably in a pocket-handker- 
chief, escape was impossible, and home we went 
with our prize, which puffed and snorted in the 





Anxious to watch the habits of our singular 
friend, a temporary habitation was constructed 
for him, from an old tea-chest, on which was fit- 
ted a glass lid, with sufficient apertures to admit 
an abundant supply of air. A quantity of earth 
served him for a bed, and worms, in dozens, con- 
stituted his daily rations, Could any reasonable 
mole desire more? And yet, on the third day 
from his capture, he was among the things which 
were | 

Believing that some little interest may be taken 
even in a humble mole by the readers of the 
‘‘ Leisure Hour,” I purpose to detail our observa- 
tions, first, on his habits, and then on his struc- 
ture. Determined to decide for ourselves, if pos- 
\sible, the much-vexed question of the mole’s 
“ eyes, or no eyes,” we set about a series of sim- 
| ple experiments to test our friend’s susceptibility 
to light. Of course we had the authority of many 
naturalists in favour of his eyesight, and among 
the rest, that of old Buffon; but, unfortunately for 
the credibility of all his statements, we had also 
read in the same gentleman’s work, that four 
hundred men breakfasted on the egg of an dodo, 
and this dreadful swallow made us very suspi- 
cious. 

As the box in which the mole resided was pro- 
vided with a glass top, we could at pleasure keep 
|him in comparative darkness, or shower in upon 
him a flood of light, by simply moving the gas 


box, or placed in full blaze above the glass. 
When in the former state, the little nibbler de- 
voured his supper of worms with great avidity, 
| seeming to be as comfortable on the surlace of the 
mould as if in his subterranean burrow; but no 
| sooner was the light brought to bear upon him 














|flame so as to have it shaded by the side of the} 





dived into the profundity of the soil. In his 
marches, also, which, by the way, though not so 
full of grace as a dancing-master’s walk, were 
yet far from ungainly, he invariably appeared 
cognizant of the presence of an opposing obstacle 
without coming in actual contact with it, and 
turned right or left, face-about in quite a dignified 
style. In some instances the smell of the obsta- 
cle might have been the indicator of its presence; 
but in order to overrule this objection, a variety 
of objects were employed, as the human hand, a 
piece of wood,a table knife,a bit of looking- 
glass, a tea-plate, and several other articles; and 
invariably with the same result: so that the next 
time a man runs his head against a post, we will 
try to forget the old saying, “ as blind as a mole.” 

In the pursuit of his prey, we had another proof 
of our friend's eyesight. A few worms were 
dropped quietly into the box, out of the mole’s 
sight: they speedily crept into the mould, but in 
their perambulations again saw light at intervals, 
not unfrequently a few inches before Mr. Mole’s 
nose ; but woe betide the unhappy wight who did 
so ! he was carefully watched until an opportunity 
occurred of getting him endwise into the sharp- 
toothed jaws of his destroyer, when he was quietly 
munched up, just as a child would a stick of bar- 
ley-sugar. ‘This last fact was one of the most in- 
teresting which came under our observation. 
Why, with his strong jaws and lancet teeth, he 
would not seize a worm by the side, as I have 
seen a waternewt do scores of times, and make 
his own of it, instead of allowing one after another to 
scamper off from between his very jaws, | cannot 
understand ; but that such is the case [ am well 
assured, Our verdict on the eyes of the mole 
amounts to this, that the mole does see, but that 
his range of vision is very limited. 

Having thus declared that our friend has the 
power of sight, it would be still more satisfactory 
to find, if possible, his eyes. For this purpose a 
party of young naturalists sat on his body, while 
one, with all the sage demonstrativeness of a 
Cuvier, proceeded with the work of dissection, 
As our observations on dissection of the head en- 
tirely agree with those of H, K. Creed, Esq., of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, and published by 
him in the “ Naturalist,” February, 1852, it will 
suffice to give his account. ‘ Having lately,” he 
says, “ been carefully examining the eyes of the 
common mole, I find that the little black tuber: 
cules which are seen, on turning aside the hair, 
on each side of the head, have each an optic 
nerve communicating with the brain.” This is 
sufficient proof that the reviled little animal in 
question enjoys the blessings of sight; for surely 
an All-wise Creator would never form an animal 
with all the apparatus for vision, and yet deny it 
the use of it. 

Passing now from the eyes to the general struc» 
ture of the mole, the first thing that strikes us on 
removing his coat is the extraordinary develop- 
meat of the muscles of the forepart of the body; 
in comparison with the hinder quarters, The 
arms, or fore-legs, are short, stiff-looking append. 
ages, and covered with what would seem to be a 
superabundance of flesh. ‘This, however, is not 
the case; large as the quantity is, it is firm, use- 
ful flesh, giving healthy strength to every action 
of the body. ‘The chest also is protected by a 
thick and broad expansion of muscles, But, lack- 
a-day for the hind-legs, they are as poor as a 
rat’s, Certain itis, that were the creature divided 
about the middle into two pieces, it would be diffi- 
cult to get over the impression that the one part 
belonged to a larder resident, and the other to a 
poor half-starved outcast. The aim in this un- 


on the one side to K:dina’s hoary-hcaded guardian, |than he displayed the utmost uneasiness, and | equal distribution of flesh is very evident, From 
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the nature of the mole’s habits, it requires prodi- 
gious strength in its fore-quarters, that it may 
overcome the many obstacles to its subterranean 
explorations, 

Nor is the difference in the skeleton less mark- 
ed. The bones of the hind leg exhibit no mate- 
rial difference from the corresponding bones in 
higher animals, being elongated and cylindrical 
in shape, as in the legs of a hare or rabbit. In 
the fore-legs, however, we have a structure which 
almost defies description, though we hope by aid 
of the accompanying skeleton to give some notion 
of its peculiarities. ‘To begin with the scapula, or 
shoulder-blade, which in man and most other 
mammals assumes a somewhat triangular form, 
having two flat faces, one of which is ornamented 
‘with an upright ridge: this bone is familiar to 
every one who has picked the fiddle-bone of a 
rabbit. In the mole the scapula loses its expand- 
ed form, and appears as a prismatic club, with 
three sharp edges, and furrows between them, 
Collar-bones attach the shoulder-joint to the breast- 
bone, and are present only in a few of the lower 
animals, as monkeys, kangaroos, bats, and two or 
three others. In shape, it may be said generally 
to resemble Hogarth’s line of beauty, being a long 
and beautifully curved bone; in our subject, how- 
ever, its length is contracted, and its breadth in- 
creased, being a short thickened body, with great- 
er breadth than lengih, Next look at the humerus: 
instead of a fine long cylindrical bone, a shorten- 
ed, flattened, and sinuated piece of osseous matter 
is presented, with curves and points, and flats and 
depressions, sufficient to puzzle a mathematician. 
The aim of this wonderiul formation of bone is 
the same as that of the large development of 
muscle ; namely, to give sufficient strength toen- 
able the burrowing creature to overcome almost 
any difficulties, and resist impending dangers, 
which would inevitably destroy an animal of an- 
other organization, 

It is impossible, in contemplating the anatomy 
of such a creature, not to feel that it is as perfect 
in its kind as the gigantic elephant, or the well- 
proportioned horse; and that it as forcibly dis- 
plays the power, wisdom, and goodness of the 
great and benevolent Maker of us all. 





‘“‘T have learned not to draw hasty conclusions 
what the Lord may intend in temporal affuirs, 
though He gives liberty to ask about them. Near- 
ness to Him is the answer to prayer in all cases; 
and views of His condescension and power expe- 
rienced and realized by faith from genuine, solid, 
and comfortable communion with God. He will 
not move in the channels we prescribe—in what 
we guess al, and sometimes call impressions from 
Him. His ways are wrapt in mystery, wisdom 
and love, and cannot be traced by any lines we 
can draw.” 

—_— 

A large establishment for the manufacture of 
sewing silk is about to be erected at Hartford. It 
will give employment to some three or four hun- 
dred operatives, 

— 

The experiment of making plate glass at Che- 
shire, Berkshire county, is said to be quite suc- 
cessful, and a revival in the glass business is the 
consequence. ‘The proprietors of the glass works 
at Lenox are making experiments with the sand 


taken from the top of Washington Mountain, in| 


Berkshire county. 
—_- 

American Securities—It is’ said that Louis 
Napoleon has lately invested between seven and 
eight millions of francs in various public securi- 
ties in New York City. 
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The rains which occurred near the close of last 
month, proved more than ordinarily destructive in 
the great thoroughfares of travel in many parts 
of the country. The amount of water which fell 
in Philadelphia and its vicinity was between three 
and four inches, while further to the north, north- 
east and north-west, it is said to have been five 
inches. ‘The Delaware has been greatly swollen, 
and great freshets have taken place in many of 
the streams in Connecticut, New York, and New 
Jersey, carrying away dams and bridges, and de- 
stroying a large amount of property. ‘The dam 
on the Croton river from which the supply of wa- 
ter for the city of New York is obtained, has been 
so greatly injured, that it is feared weeks will be 
required to repair the damage, and in the mean- 
time the city will be cut off from its accustomed 
supply of the necessary element. ‘The authorities 
have forbidden the use of the water for factory 
purposes and wherever large quantities are re- 
quired, 

On the Pennsylvania Railroad a slide took 
place which detained the cars for several hours, 
On the Morris and Essex Road, a similar cause 
stopped the travel for a considerable time. On the 
New York and Erie Railroad great damage was 
done by breaks in the embankments, stones and 
earth washed on to the track, and bridges injured. 
The trains were either delayed or stopped alto- 
gether. 

“A break occurred near Stainway. west of Delaware 
station, and nine men were carried with it into the river. 
Seven of them were instantly drowned, and two were 
rescued by a boat. They were labourers on the road. 
It is probable that the road will be repaired, and that a 
train will leave this evening, but none will go west this 
morning.” 

“The New York Daily Times of yesterday, says: On 
the Hudson River Railroad very extensive land slides 
have taken place, which prevent the transit of the trains. 
Some time will necessarily elapse before the road will be 





again in good working order.” 
From another source we take the following: 


“Mr. Burchill left Albany at 4 o’clock on Saturday 
afternoon, in charge of an express train, consisting of 
the usual number of cars, which were then filled with 
male passengers only. 

“ As the train progressed, the country could be ob- 
served as being completely flooded over all the low 
lands ; and the travellers saw that many barns had been 
swept away, and that here and there large portions of 
fences had been destroyed. Trees were seen prostrate, 
and the cattle had retreated from the fields lying near 
the base of the mountains, owing to the impetuosity 
with which the swollen streams rushed down. 

“However, the train did not meet any obstruction, 
and kept its route until it reached Brewster’s station, 
which is within fifty-two miles of New York. Here it 
was found that fifty feet of the railroad track had been 
torn up, owing to the overflowing of the Croton river, 
and the cars were halted. The passengers got out in 
perfect good humour, and some commenced to look for 
shelter in the neighbourhood, whilst Mr. Burchill, ac- 
companied by others, walked on to Purdy’s station. 

“ At Purdy’s station the water had torn up thirty or 
forty feet of track, levelled a large extent of wooden 
fence, and floated several houses. Some wooden shan- 
ties were completely carried away. 

“ At Newcastle, one mile south, the volume of water 
had been vastly increased. About one hundred and 
fifty feet of the iron track was completely uprooted. A 
large mill-dam, which was situated at a distance of a 
mile and a-half west from the road, had burst, and the 
tremendous rush of water which followed immediately 
submerged a large cotton” factory, with four or five 
buildings, which were used for manufacturing purposes. 
|It could not be ascertained whether the houses were 
|totally destroyed or not, as the scene at the place baf- 
fled any attempt at adequate description. Bales of cot- 





ton, chairs, wagons, uprooted trees, broken fences, with 
a general miscellany of agricultural, manufacturing, and 








ee 
domestic implements, were seen floating on the surface 
of the agitated waters.” 

“Hartford, Ct., May 2.—The water continued to rise 
here yesterday till 4 o’clock, when it came to a stand, 
It was then 29} feet above low water mark, 2} higher 
than in the great flood of 1801. In the eastern part of 
the city, Commerce, Front, Kilbourn, Ferry, Potter, El. 
lery, and Charles streets, were covered with water their 
whole length. <A large stone scow passed through Front 
street, from one end to the other. Hundreds of families 
were driven from their dwellings, and several persons 
were drowned. Fish-boats floated through the streets, 
and a great number of bridges were washed away or 
greatly damaged. Some 2000 persons are thrown out 
of employment by damages to factories, mills, &c. The 
loss in this city is estimated at $100,000.” 





ITEMS OF NEWS. 


By the Pacific steamship, Liverpool dates to the 19th 
ult. has been received. 

ENGLAND.—Not much change in flour. Provision 
market dull, with a heavy stock of pork on hand. At 
Stockport, there are extensive strikes ; from ten to twelve 
thousand operatives have ceased work. 

FRANCE.—Still further increase of the army and 
navy. 

From the seat of war we learn that several engage- 
ments have taken place, of little account, save in the 
destruction of human life, and the increase in misery 
consequent thereon. The English fleet have taken five 
Russian merchant vessels in the Baltic. 

UNITED STATES.—Connecticut.—The Connecticut 
river is very high. 

Pennsylvania.—Deaths in Philadelphia last week, 207. 
The flood in the Delaware has injured the canal from 
Easton to Bristol. 

New York.—A land slide occurred at Brooklyn, which 
destroyed a house and the lives of two persons. 

Ohio.—During the late extensive storm, the northern 
parts of Ohio were visited by snow, which lay 2 inches 
deep. 

Florida,—Frosts on the 2d, 3d, and 4th of last month 
destroyed many of the early vegetables, and killed the 
cotton and sugar cane; cotton has been replanted; the 
sugar cane will spring again from the root. f 





HAVERFORD SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The stated annual meeting of the Haverford School 
Association, will be held at the committee-room, Arch 
street meeting-house, on Second-day, Fifth month 8th, 
1854, at 4 o’clock, p. M. 

Cuares Exuis, Secretary. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 
Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street ; Horatio 0. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street; 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 
South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 
tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—James R. Greeves, 
No. 510 Chestnut street. Thomas Evans, No. 180 Arch 
street. Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 N. Tenth street. 

Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 

Matron.—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 


SER RR NN REE RN S  l 


Diep, on the morning of the 11th of Fourth month, 
1854, at the residence of her husband, near Moorestown, 
N. J., Priscitua W., wife of Joshua L. Harmer, in the 
26th year of her age. This dear Friend through the 
course of her illness, was favoured with much Christian 
resignation and patience, bearing her suffering without 
a murmuor, and giving her bereaved relatives and friends 
the consoling hope, that she is now gathered with the 
| just of all generations, in celebrating her Maker’s praise. 


——, at his residence in this city, on the 11tlr ultimo, 
JosepH Howe .t, an esteemed member of the Southern 
District Monthly Meeting, in the 75th year of his age. 
He endured the suffering which attended his short ill- 
ness with much patience; and his peaceful close affords 
the consoling belief, that through the mercy of God in 
Christ Jesus our Saviour, he has entered into a mansion 
of eternal rest. 
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